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ARTHUR F. BENTLEY, 1879-1957 


N May 21, 1957, Arthur F. Bentley, a great political and 

social scientist, died at Paoli, Indiana, at the age of eighty-six. 
He had been the honorary vice-president of the Conference on 
Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences and had been closely as- 
sociated with John Dewey from 1935 to Dewey’s death in 1952. 
Dewey had found two of Bentley’s books, Linguistic Analysis of 
Mathematics (1932) and Behavior, Knowledge, Fact (1935), so 
helpful while working on his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry that 
he singled out the writings of A. F. Bentley as among the few 
works to which he felt a special debt. Dewey also collaborated 
with Bentley in a joint critique of contemporary theories of logic 
and scientific method: Knowing and the Known (1949). Since 
Bentley taught at Columbia as visiting lecturer in philosophy in 
1941-42 and published many of his most influential essays in the 
pages of this JOURNAL, it seems appropriate that this appreciation 
of a distinguished social scientist and theorist on scientific method 
should appear in this JOURNAL. 

To appraise the significance of a philosopher and social sci- 
entist who has recently died requires detaching oneself from his 
ideas and personality and putting them into a longe-range time- 
perspective. Arthur Bentley in his life-time inspired great affec- 
tion and admiration from many who came to know him. His pas- 
sionate interest in scientific and philosophical questions some- 
times led him into fierce controversy and opposition to various 
scholars with whose views he disagreed. But throughout his life 
he gave all he had, intellectually, emotionally, and physically, to 
advancing the cause of knowledge in the many fields of inquiry in 
which he became interested and to which he contributed. The gen- 
eral public too often thinks of ‘‘the intellectual’’ as a pure mind, 
devoid of passion and free from strong emotional stresses. But 
Bentley, like Bertrand Russell, Charles Sanders Peirce, and Wil- 
liam James, fused reason and passion. When Bentley opened up a 
new line of investigation, his enthusiasm would often lead him to 
push himself to the breaking point. Although he overtaxed his 
strength on several occasions, each time he had the satisfaction of 
completing the work he had undertaken. The community of schol- 
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ars to whom he addressed his successive works has benefited both 
from the results of his inquiries and from the example of his hercu- 
lean labors and steadfast adherence to high standards of scientific 
workmanship. 

Bentley was born October 16, 1870, in Freeport, Illinois, the 
son of a small-town banker, who himself was a man of unusual 
intellectual ability. Arthur Bentley grew up in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, and took his A.B. at Johns Hopkins in 1892. After 
studying economics and the social sciences at Johns Hopkins and 
at the Universities of Berlin and Freiburg im Breisgau, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1895. He took a brief 
fling at college teaching in 1895-96 at the University of Chicago. 
After that experience he went into newspaper work, first as a re- 
porter, then as an editorial writer on the Chicago Times-Herald and 
the Record-Herald. In 1911 he retired from Chicago and journal- 
ism for reasons of health and established himself on a farm outside 
the small town of Paoli in southern Indiana, where he devoted him- 
self for a few years to managing an orchard, and then to almost un- 
interrupted research on problems in scientific method. Like 
Charles Darwin he was fortunate enough to have both the private 
means to sustain his scholarly inquiries and the enthusiasm for 
scientific inquiry to justify socially his life of ‘‘leisure.’’ 

Of the six volumes and some thirty-six articles that appeared 
over Bentley’s signature, each has left a mark on the scholarship of 
the last sixty years. A full account of Bentley’s contributions to 
American economic history, political science, psychology, sociology, 
the foundations of mathematics, and the theory of logic and scientific 
method is to be found in Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of 
Arthur F. Bentley... Here I wish to single out two contributions 
of Bentley’s that I believe have had the widest impact and seem 
destined to exercise an enduring influence for decades to come. 

The Process of Government (1908) is, in my judgment, the — 
most important contribution to systematic political theory ever 
made in America. In this monumental work Bentley laid a firm 
basis for the whole development of the study of ‘‘ pressure groups”’ 
or ‘‘group pressures’’ that has flourished in America from 1908 to 
the present day. But Bentley’s own approach was more subtle 
than that of such disciples of his as Charles Beard, whose An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
though an oversimplification of the phenomena he studied, was the 
model for many political scientists during the next forty years. 

1 Edited by Richard W. Taylor (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 


Press, 1957). See also my introduction to A. F. Bentley, Inquiry into Inquiries 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1954). 
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Meanwhile, Bentley’s own more flexible methodology was fully 
appreciated only by a few avant-garde thinkers like M. R. Cohen 
and Karl Llewellyn. But after a forty-year period of being un- 
appreciated, Bentley, unlike Veblen and C. S. Peirce, was able to 
witness an upsurge of intense appreciation of The Process of 
Government. From 1945 on, some of the most perceptive political 
scientists began to rediscover and apply Bentley’s insights. Bert- 
ram M. Gross’s The Legislative Struggle, David Truman’s The 
Governmentai Process, and various essays by Charles Hagan, Earl 
Latham, Richard W. Taylor, and others demonstrate the final 
triumph of Bentley’s views and approach over those of his prede- 
cessors in this field. 

One reason for the new wave of enthusiasm for Bentley was 
that he repudiated any simple, rigid classification of social groups. 
He not only rejected as universal principles Marx and Engel’s 
theory of classes and the class struggle, but was free of the tend- 
ency of Beard and his followers to regard social classes or groups 
as more or less fixed entities. The Beardians and the Marxists 
have what might be called a pre-Darwinian approach to classes. 
Bentley regards classes as the product of social inquiry into the 
different ways in which human beings join with one another to sat- 
isfy their varied, changing interests. To Bentley there are no given 
‘*basic’’ social groups or classes; there are as many different classes 
as there are problems that scholars are interested in exploring in 
terms of any interest—religious, political, cultural, or economic— 
that leads different individuals to join in a common action. Hence. 
any number of individuals in a given territorial area can combine 
and recombine in a thousand different ways; there is an indefinite 
number of classifications and ‘‘classes’’ that are useful to social 
scientists at different times or for different purposes. 

This unique combination of tough-mindedness and open-minded- 
ness enabled Bentley to be the most devastating political realist of 
his time and yet to escape the dogmatism and limitations of a 
Beard, on the one hand, or a Pareto, on the other. Bentley’s 
ruthless candor in pointing out the way in which all forms of 
government respond to the pressures of different social groups and 
hence in some degree are representative of the ‘‘lower orders” 
over which the ‘‘élite’’ groups rule, exposed him to the charge of 
being an extreme relativist and one who might condone various 
forms of dictatorship. These critics missed the unique position 
that Bentley upheld in American political science. He insists on 
portraying the ‘‘whole truth’’ about political behavior, yet he 
joins to this unflinching realism a genuine idealism, a concern for 
improving the welfare of all exploited groups. In The Process of 
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Government Bentley chose deliberately not to advance any reform 
program of his own. Instead he regarded this book as ‘‘an at-. 
tempt to fashion a tool’’ for viewing political phenomena from the 
perspective of objective sociological method. 

Ironically enough, he wrote in the early 1920’s a book entitled 
Makers, Users and Masters in America, which criticized the ex- 
isting system of profiteering and concentration of economic power. 
He proposed that the economic position of small farmers, small 
businessmen, and industrial workers be improved through their 
being organized into pressure groups that would be able to bargain 
effectively with the big business interests. Unfortunately, this 
volume was turned down by the publishers to whom it was sub- 
mitted, and as a result hostile interpreters of Bentley’s ‘‘realism”’ 
have not realized that he was unmistakably on the side of democ- 
racy. Nor have those critics of American philosophy who have 
maintained that pragmatism never developed’ a full-fledged polit- 
ical theory realized that such a theory was embodied in The Process 
of Government. 

The second contribution of Bentley’s that already has shown 
itself to be an important instrument for research and analysis is 
his way of describing and analyzing phenomena as ‘‘transactions.’’ 
In Knowing and the Known he and Dewey characterize and con- 
trast the transactional as against the interactional or self-actional 
point of view as follows: ‘‘Self-Action: where things are viewed 
as acting under their own powers. Inter-action: where thing is 
balanced against thing in causal interconnection. Trans-action: 
where systems of description and naming are employed to deal with 
aspects and phases of action, without final attribution to ‘elements’ 
or other presumptively detachable or independent ‘entities,’ ‘es- 
sences,’ or ‘realities,’ and without isolation of presumptively de- 
tachable ‘relations’ from such detachable ‘elements’’’ (p. 108). 

The transactional approach proposed by Bentley and Dewey 
was speedily put to effective use by himself and Dewey in various 
essays on scientific method, and by Adelbert Ames, Jr., and his 
co-workers in the psychology of visual perception. This pro- 
cedure eliminates sharply demarcated ‘‘knowers’’ on the side of 
the knowing-activities, and all dogmatically proclaimed ‘‘ultimate 
reals’’ on the side of the known-objects. The perceiver is not 
isolated from the thing or event perceived; perception is shown 
to be based on preconception. The individual is seen as distin- 
guishable but inseparable from the society of which he is a part, 
and that society is seen as an integral part of an evolving physical 
and biological world. 

In some respects this exaltation of ‘‘transactions’’ may be re- 
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garded as a reaction to the excesses and inadequacies of the New 
Realism, Critical Realism, Logical Positivism, and Linguistie Anal- 
ysis as practiced by G. E. Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein. The 
value of the transactional approach is, in my opinion, that it presents 
a total situation and process so that the various elements or constit- 
uent parts, human and non-human, can be seen as integrated 
phases of that situation and process. This procedure acts as a 
corrective to excessive emphasis upon either the human ‘‘actor’’ 
or his ‘‘environment.’’ In certain cases, however, where the 
writer’s intention or objective may be to stress the moral value of - 
individual choice and action, a non-transactional approach seems 
to me justifiable. Bentley realized that the same set of events may 
be viewed from different perspectives, and the results of observa- 
tion formulated in other ways than the transactional. But he 
felt, with Dewey, that the contemporary emphasis on self-action 
and inter-action might well be superseded by a new emphasis on 
trans-action. 

Although many scholars have been studying Bentley’s works 
over the past half-century in America, Europe, and Asia, there is 
much of great value that still has to be mined and put to use. 
That great pioneer in visual perception, Adelbert Ames, Jr., once 
wrote that, for him and his research associates at Dartmouth and 
Princeton, ‘‘Bentley’s frontier work was a lodestar in our develop- 
ment.’’ Other workers in diverse fields have expressed their 
esteem for Bentley: e.g., Ludwig von Bertalanffy in biology, Bert- . 
ram Gross in economies, Morris and Felix S. Cohen in law, Charles 
B. Hagan and Pendleton Herring in political science, P. W. Bridg- 
man in mathematics and physics, Egon Brunswik and Hadley 
Cantril in psychology, Leopold von Wiese and George Lundberg 
in sociology. 

I have no doubt that future generations will honor Arthur F. 
Bentley not only for his great insights and profound understand- 
ing of complex problems in many fields, but also for his great 
courage in daring to advance challenging hypotheses that went 
counter to the dominant views and vested intellectual interests 
of his day. He paid a bitter price for his heterodoxy: his great- 
est work, The Process of Government, did not receive the acknowl- 
edgment that was its due for almost forty years. In this period 
Bentley was cast into an academic wasteland as dreary and as 
heartbreaking as that of C..S. Peirce and Thorstein Veblen. But 
Bentley carried on his scientific inquiries with more zest and en- 
ergy than most of his more academically fortunate contemporaries. 
This intellectual maverick and- pioneer also had a deep com- 
passion for his fellow men. When a young reporter in the turbu- 
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lent Chicago of the 1890’s, Bentley personally explored the miser- 
able living conditions of the poor and unemployed; he slept in 
flop-houses frequented by hobos and tramps in order to understand 
the depths of misery that the social outcast experiences. In 
later years he used his money for numerous anonymous gifts of 
charity. He hoped that his scientific research and analysis would 
be a contribution both to ‘‘Kennetic Inquiry’’ and to the improve- 
ment of social conditions in the long run. Like Dewey, he stressed 
the interdependence of means and ends, and regarded scientific 
integrity as an indispensable condition for any enduring pro- 
gram of social reform. 

In celebrating Bentley’s union of vision, courage, and compas- 
sion, we prize those elements of his life that will live on in the 
lives of others who either share or can be helped to appreciate those 
qualities. For Arthur F. Bentley the transmission of these ideas 
and values will be the fittest tribute. 


SmpNEY RATNER 
Rurcers UNIVERSITY 


PRAGMATISM, PRAGMATICISM, AND THE WILL 
TO BELIEVE—A RECONSIDERATION ! 


HE thesis of this paper is that Peirce and Dewey were mis- 

taken in regarding James’s criteria of ‘‘satisfaction’’ as in- 
consistent with their own theories of truth, and also were mistaken 
in thinking James’s essay, ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ an attempt to 
justify attitudes of the sort which Peirce had described under the 
rubrics of ‘‘tenacity,’’ ‘‘authority,’’ and ‘‘reasonableness.’’ This 
. error results from their failure to distinguish between two doctrines 
both of which James held: (1) the ‘‘right to believe’’—that under 
certain conditions belief in advance of all the evidence is justifiable 
and (2) the ‘‘will to believe’’—that under certain conditions a 
belief, i.e., a readiness to act, may be a factor in bringing about 
consequences different from those which otherwise occur. 


I 


James was among the first philosophers to take the Darwinian 
theory of evolution seriously and to apply it with consistency to the 
problems of philosophy and psychology. In one of his earliest 
writings, ‘‘Remarks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Cor- 

1A paper read at the meeting of the Peirce Society on December 27, 


1956, held conjointly with the session of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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respondence’’ (1878),? he criticizes Spencer’s characterizations of 
life and mind as the adjustment of inner to outer relations in terms 
of this principle. Spencer’s definition of mind, while nominally 
evolutionary, in reality duplicates the view of classical empiricism. 
Spencer construes mind as a passive and automatic reflex of na- 
ture. For James, on the contrary, the theory of evolution implies 
that mind has emerged as an instrumentality of survival, and there- 
fore the pursuit of ends and choice of means are the marks of the 
mind’s presence. This guiding principle is the key to all of James’s 
subsequent thought. 

The conception of knowledge and belief as consisting in an 
adaptive interaction between the mind and its objects, or, if you 
like, the organism and its environment, an interaction in which, as 
James says, ‘‘there belongs to the mind from its birth upwards, a 
spontaneity, a vote,’’ affords him a test for the rationality of any 
given idea. James developed this conception in an essay, ‘‘The 
Sentiment of Rationality,’’ which appeared the following year, 
1879, in Mind. He states it as follows: 


What is the task which philosophers set themselves to perform? And why 
do they philosophize at allf Almost every one will immediately reply: They 
desire to attain a conception of the frame of things which shall on the whole be 
more rational than the rather fragmentary and chaotic one which everyone by 
gift of nature carries about with him under his hat. But suppose this ra- 
tional conception attained by the philosopher, how is he to recognize it for what 
it is, and not let it slip through ignorance? The only answer can be that he 
will recognize its rationality as he recognizes everything else, by certain sub- 
jective marks with which it affects him. When he gets the marks he may know 
that he has got the rationality.’ 


In the papers Jam*s later gathered together and published as a 
volume called The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy he applies this conception of rationality to the problems 
of morals and religion. In the title essay, directed against W. K. 
Clifford’s earlier article, ‘‘The Ethics of Belief,’’ James asserts 
two different propositions, not kept as distinct as they might have 
been either by him in that essay nor by his critics. The first is 
concerned with what should be called the ‘‘right to believe’’: it is, 
that under certain conditions one is entitled to believe in the ex- 
-istence of a fact in advance of having complete evidence. James 
says that this is the case where one is faced by an option not de- 
cidable on ‘‘objective’’ grounds alone which is live, forced, and 

2 Collected Essays and Reviews, edited by R. B. Perry (New York, 1920), 
pp. 43-68. 

3 Ibid., pp. 83-84. The essay of the same title in The Will to Believe 


(1897) was composed of portions of the early essay combined with another 
entitled ‘‘ Rationality and Faith.’’ 
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momentous,—but obviously, in actual practice a right to believe is 
presumed, of necessity, far more extensively than these limi- 
tations would warrant. The second is concerned with what prop- 
erly should be called the ‘‘will to believe’’: it is, that there are 
certain cases where the belief in the future existence of a fact may 
itself help to produce that fact. As James puts it, there are ‘‘cases 
where faith creates its own verification.’’* The first of these 
propositions is the only one which is disputable. The second is a 
question of psychological fact which in any given instance may be 
true or false. Surely there are cases where belief in the possibility 
of a future fact may help to bring about the existence of that 
fact. For example, to enter into a marriage believing that it can be 
made a permanently successful union may well help to make it so. 

James’s conclusion for both cases is that when alternative be- 
liefs are under consideration we have, within his stated conditions, 
a right to believe and act on the more rational, i.e., the belief which 
best meets the demands of our whole nature, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and practical. ‘‘Pretend what we may,’’ he cries, ‘‘the 
whole man within us is at work when we form our philosophical 
opinions. Intellect, will, taste, and passion cooperate just as they 
do in practical affairs; and lucky it is if the passion be not some- 
thing as petty as a love of personal conquest over the philosopher 
across the way.’’ 5 

The doctrine James expressed so eloquently in this volume 
aroused a controversy in which the right to believe and the will to 
believe were sadly confused. The first proposition refers to the 
ethics of belief, but the second asserts a possible fact. The right 
to believe may be legitimate in cases where no will to believe is in- 
volved, while where a will to believe is involved there is an ad- 
ditional reason for having a right to believe. The two last steps 
in James’s faith ladder are: 


It shall be held for true, you decide; it shall be as if true, for you. 


And your acting thus may in certain special cases be a means of making 
it securely true in the end.¢ 


The first of these statements is an assertion of the right to believe, 
the second of the will to believe. Some critics, however, not notic- 
ing the difference, accused James of advocating a ‘‘will to make- 
believe.’’ This misunderstanding of James’s thesis was subse- 
quently read into his pragmatic theory of truth. 

James’s concept of rationality naturally entails certain cor- 
relative notions of meaning, of truth, and of reality. Hence, when, 

4 The Will to Believe (New York, 1897), p. 97. 

5 Ibid., p. 92. 

6 A Pluralistic Universe (New York, 1909), p. 329. 
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under the influence of Peirce, James first came to formulate the 
principle of pragmatism in the address entitled ‘‘ Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results’’ (1898), the whole function of 
thought is taken to be, as it was by Peirce, the production of be- 
lief. In this first considered and explicit statement of his ‘‘ pragma- 
tism’’ James says: 


Beliefs, in short, are really rules for action; and the whole function of think- 
ing is but one step in the production of habits of action. If there were any 
part of a thought that made no difference in the thought’s practical conse- 
quences, then that part would be no proper element of the thought’s signifi- 
cance. . . . Thus, to develop a thought’s meaning we need only determine what 
conduct it is fitted to produce; that conduct is for us its sole significance. 
And the tangible fact at the root of all our thought-distinctions, however 
subtle, is that there is no one of them so fine as to consist in anything but a 
possible difference of practice. To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts 
of an object, then, we need only consider what effects of a conceivably practical 
kind the object may involve—what sensations we are to expect from it, and 
what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these effects, then, is for 
us the whole of our conception of the object, so far as that conception has 
positive significance at all. 

This is the principle of Peirce, the principle of pragmatism. I think 
myself that it should be expressed more broadly than Mr. Peirce expresses it. 
The ultimate test for us of what a truth means is indeed the conduct it dic- 
tates or inspires. But it inspires that conduct because it first foretells some 
particular turn to our experience which shall call for just that conduct from 
us. And I should prefer for our purposes this evening to express Peirce’s 
principle by saying that the effective meaning of any philosophic proposition 
can always be brought down to some particular consequence, in our future 
practical experience, whether active or passive; the point lying rather in the 


fact that the experience must be particular, than in the fact that it must be 
active.7 


Thus, from his guiding principle that knowledge is instrumental 
to action, James derives a test of rationality which results in his 
conceptions both of the right to believe and the pragmatic theory 
of meaning. The right to believe and James’s subsequent pragma- 
tism cannot be separated. In addition, the will to believe implies 
a world of real possibilities, one in which the future is in part in- 
determinate, and that some of these possibilities depend upon our- 
selves. So far as reality is indeterminate, ‘‘truth’’ must be so like- 
wise. There is no prior absolute Truth; there are only truths in 
the plural. Our beliefs become true and we can in some degree 
make them come true. And so, when Jame3 later applies his 
pragmatic method to determine the meaning of the notion of 
‘‘truth’’ itself, this is the result : 


The moment pragmatism asks this question, it sees the answer: True ideas are 
those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas are 


7 Collected Essays and Reviews, pp. 411-412. 
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those that we can not. That is the practical difference it makes to us to have — 


true ideas; that, therefore, is the meaning of truth, for it is all that truth is 
known as.8 3 : 


For James, then, what is true is not simply whatever happens to 
satisfy a narrowly cognitive interest, but whatever works in the 
large and on the whole. The ‘‘true’’ is whatever is right in the 
way of belief. This characterization of ‘‘truth’’ is a direct result of 
James’s initial conception of rationality. It is what truth must 
mean in terms of that conception. 


II 


Here, apparently, is something different indeed from the origi- 
nal statement of pragmatism in Peirce’s essay, ‘‘How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear’’ (1878). Both Peirce and Dewey thought so, 
and both rejected James’s formulation of the doctrine. The dis- 
agreement about pragmatism as a theory of meaning and of truth © 
stems, of course, from the opposition of their interests and back- 
grounds. Peirce had developed his pragmatism from studies of 
logic and scientific method under the influence of the scholastics 
and of Kant. James came to his formulation of pragmatism from 
the opposite direction, the study of psychology under the influence 
of the British empiricists and of Renouvier. And John Dewey 
arrived at his version of the doctrine—‘‘instrumentalism’’ as he 
called it—from still a third starting point, that of neo-Hegelian 
idealism, partly through the influence first of James, the James of 
the Psychology, and later of Peirce. It is remarkable enough that, 
arising from such different backgrounds of interests and knowledge, 
their eventual positions so nearly converged ; it is hardly surprising 
that they did not entirely coincide. 

Peirce and Dewey were acutely conscious of the crucial ambi- 
guity well expressed by A. E. Lovejoy’s question : ‘‘ Does the mean- 
ing of a proposition consist wholly in the future consequences 
predicted by it whether it is believed or not, or in the future con- 
sequences of believing it?’’® Both felt the barb in Josiah Royce’s 
comment, ‘‘When a Jamesian pragmatist takes an oath what he 
should say is ‘I promise to tell whatever is expedient and nothing 
but what is expedient, so help me future experience.’ ’’ 

Peirce had disassociated his views from those of James before 
the book, Pragmatism, appeared. In an article entitled ‘‘Prag- 
matic and Pragmatism’’ written for Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology (1902), he said: 


8 Pragmatism (New York, 1907), p. 201. 


9‘*The Thirteen Pragmatisms,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. V (1908), 
pp. 1-12 and 29-39. 
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In 1896 William James published his Will to Believe, and later his Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results, which pushed this method to such 
extremes as must tend to give us pause. The doctrine appears to assume that 
the end of man is action—a stoical axiom which, to the present writer at the 
age of sixty, does not recommend itself so forcibly -s it did at thirty. If it 
be admitted, on the contrary, that action wants an end, and that that end must 
be something of a general description, then the spirit of the maxim itself, which 
is that we must look to the upshot of our concepts in order rightly to apprehend 
them, would direct us towards something different from practical facts, 
namely, to general ideas, as the true interpreters of our thought.10 


And in a subsequent article, ‘‘What Pragmatism Is,’’ he added that 
the term knowing had now come to have a meaning ‘‘it was rather 
designed to exclude. So then, the writer, finding his bantling 
‘ ‘pragmatism’ so promoted, feels that it is time to kiss his child 
good-by and relinquish it to its higher destiny; while to serve the 
precise purpose of expressing the original definition, he begs to 
announce the birth of the word ‘pragmaticism,’ which is ugly 
enough to be safe from kidnappers.’’*! Henceforth, Peirce al- 
ways used the term pragmaticism to denote his own conception of 
the doctrine. 

Dewey in an extended review of James’s book Pragmatism tried 
to resolve the ambiguity which disturbed the critics. At times, he 
says, James ‘‘recognizes unequivocally’’ that only 


consequences which are actually produced by the working of the idea in co- 
operation with, or application to, prior existences are good consequences in the 
specific sense of good which is relevant to establishing the truth of an idea. 
. ... But at other times any good which flows from acceptance of a belief is 
treated as if it were an evidence, in so far, of the truth of the idea. This 
holds particularly when theological notions are under consideration.12 


James had fallen into this inconsistency, Dewey thinks, because 
he seems to be asserting ‘‘that since true ideas are good, any idea 
if good in any way is true.’’ Dewey himself insists, along with 
Peirce, that no ‘‘satisfaction’’ is relevant to the truth of an idea 
‘‘save that satisfaction which arises when the idea as working hy- 
pothesis or tentative method is applied to prior existences in such 
a way as to fulfill what it intends.’’ 

With this contention of Dewey’s James really agreed. In a 
letter to Horace Kallen (1907) James says: 


As regards the ‘‘ Will to Believe’’ matter, it should not complicate the 
question of what we mean by truth. Truth is constituted by verification 
actual or possible, and beliefs, however reached, have to be verified before they 


10 Collected Papers, V, p. 2. 

11 Ibid., p. 276. 

12‘*What Pragmatism Means by Practical.’’ Reprinted in Essays in Er- 
perimental Logic (Chicago, 1916), pp. 303-334. 
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can count as true. The question whether we have a right to believe anything 
before verification concerns not the constitution of truth, but the policy of 
belief.13 


' But this does not clear the matter up. The real question is, 
what are those relevant satisfactions? Writing to Ralph Barton 
Perry about an article by Perry, James gives his answer to this 
question : 

You speak, ...as if the ‘‘degree of satisfaction’’ was exclusive of 
theoretic satisfactions. Who ever said or implied this? Surely neither Dewey, 
Schiller nor I have ever denied that sensation, relation, and funded truth 
‘‘dispose,’’ in their measure, of what we ‘‘propose.’’ Nothing that we pro- 
pose can violate them; but, they satisfied; what in addition gratifies our aes- 
thetic or utilitarian demands best will always be counted as more true. My 
position is that, other things equal, emotional satisfactions count for truth— 
among the other things being the intellectual satisfactions. Certainly a 
doctrine that encourages immortality would draw belief more than one that 
didn’t, if it were exactly as satisfactory in residual respects. Of course it 
eouldn’t prevail against knock-down evidence to the contrary; but where there 
is no such evidence, it will incline belief. And how can truth be known save 
as that which inclines belief? 1¢ 


Granted that James’s language is often loose and ambiguous, are 
his conceptions of meaning and of truth so likewise? Were not 
Peirce and Dewey wrong in regarding James’s criteria of ‘‘satis- 
faction’’ as inconsistent with their own theories of truth? Were 
they not also mistaken in thinking James’s essay, ‘‘The Will to 
Believe,’’ an attempt to justify attitudes of the sort which Peirce 
had described in his essay, ‘‘The Fixation of Belief’’ (1877), under 
the rubrics of ‘‘tenacity,’’ ‘‘authority,’’ and ‘‘reasonableness’’? 
And, if this is the case, does not their error result from a failure 
to distinguish between the two doctrines of the ‘‘right to believe’’ 
and ‘‘will to believe’’? The first of these, the right to believe, is 
undeniably present in some degree or other wherever one must act 
upon insufficient evidence,—and this is the case with a great many 
practical decisions. Even the decision to undertake an arduous 
and expensive program of scientific experiments when it is not 
certain that these experiments will yield significant results can be 
an instance of the right to believe.*® 


18R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 
1935), Vol. II, p. 249. 

1¢ Ibid., II, p. 475. 

15In fact, can one ever justifiably deny a person’s right to believe—at 
his own risk—except in cases of which it may appropriately be said, ‘‘ You 
ought not to believe that!’’ Here the implication is either (1) that further 
evidence, which should be taken into account, is available, or (2) that the 
evidence at hand is insufficient to warrant the risks of action, or (3) that the 
situation is of a sort where there is a duty to suspend judgment. because the 
belief, e.g., in a malicious rumor, is not equitable. “ 
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Now what James meant by the will to believe is not even men- 
tioned in Peirce’s essay. Peirce there discusses belief as the pro- 
gressively forced adaptation of a wilful subject’s propensities to an 
- external reality. His argument is an explication of Spencer’s 
thesis, the adjustment of inner to outer relations. What Peirce 
ignores in this paper is that, since experience is an interaction of 
organism and environment, his own doctrine of habit requires the 
interaction to be a two-way affair. Peirce, and Dewey also, would 
in fact agree with James as against Spencer that the person’s 
activity can make a difference in those events which are the prod- 
uct of the interaction of the person with his environment. It 
is a question of fact as to what these differences are. And it would 
be difficult to deny that as a matter of fact in such practical affairs 
as participation in a common enterprise, being the member of an 
athletic team or entering into a marriage, the kind and degree of 
one’s commitment does make a difference in what ensues. This 
is not to subscribe to the vulgar success formula, that ‘‘the power 
of positive thinking’’ can achieve miracles. 

If the belief attitude of a person does in certain situations af- 
fect the consequences which ensue within that situation, then it 
will also be the case that a part of the meaning of the concepts 
which express this attitude are those consequences which are con- 
ceived to follow from that attitude. Peirce’s definition of meaning 
is: ‘‘Consider what effects, that might conceivably have practical 
bearings, we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, 
our conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of the 
object.’’?® But when we consider what can be meant by ‘‘ practical 
bearings,’’ it is clear that an interaction of the knower with the 
known is involved. Hence, there are two sorts of ‘‘conceivable 
effects’’: (a) acting on the simple belief that certain effects will oc- 
eur; (b) acting on the belief that certain effects will occur and that 
a part of these effects can occur only as a result of the belief in the 
possibility of their occurrence. To Peirce’s definition James would 
therefore add: If a part of these conceivable consequences is de- 
pendent upon the belief, the particular sort of readiness to act, of 
the person, then the verification of the hypothesis here involved, 
which refers to the total predicted effects of the intended act, will 
include the ‘‘satisfaction’’ of having the belief in the possibility of 
those consequences realized. This is what James meant by ‘‘satis- 
faction.’’ Though his imprecision of language warrants the mis- 
take, James’s criteria of verification were not, as Peirce and Dewey 
supposed, hopelessly loose and ambiguous. 


16 *¢ How to Make Our Ideas Clear,’’ Collected Papers, V, p. 258. 
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III 


It.is my opinion that the three variants, ‘‘pragmatism,’’ 
‘‘pragmaticism,’’ and ‘‘instrumentalism’’ had a common founda- 
tion. I would say that Peirce, James and Dewey were committed 
to the same general answer to the two basic questions: (1) What 
is the relation of belief to meaning? and (2) What is the relation 
of meaning to truth? © 

Stated categorically and without the required qualifications, my 
own attempt to summarize what I believe to be their common 
answers consistent with these two questions is as follows: 

A belief is a habit, a readiness to act. The intellectual comple- 
ment of this habit is an ‘‘expectation,’’ a set of ideas (the term 
‘*idea’’ here being equivalent to ‘‘plan of action’’). Of course, 
a plan of action also envisages or anticipates certain reactions: the 
whole situation is one where an interaction is going on between 
organism and environment. The experiential consequences are 
whatever they are,—this is a matter of fact. 

The real question is, What is the habit? or, What are the ez- 
pectations? These expectations may be formulated as a proposi- 
tion, ‘‘If z then y.’’ One may be certain or uncertain about the 
consequent as a matter of psychological attitude, i.e., one may have 
a firm or a weaker belief. If weaker, the proposition is ‘“‘If z 
then probably y.’’ 

““If x then y”’’ is a prediction, namely, that if I do certain 
things, ‘‘z,’’ then ‘‘y’’ will certainly result, or will probably re- 
sult. The ‘‘meaning’’ of the proposition is this prediction. Its 
verification is exclusively a question of whether the prediction 
‘“sueceeds’’ or ‘‘fails.’”” When the prediction is ‘‘If z then cer- 
tainly y’’ the verification depends on a single instance; when the 
prediction is ‘‘If x then probably (or possibly) y’’ the verification 
depends on a series of instances. 

What is in question here, is the content of ‘‘x’’. There are 
only two possible cases for ‘‘z’’. In both cases I ‘‘believe’’ that 
‘If z then y,’’ but there are two kinds of belief here. The first 
ease is: If I do something which does not depend upon my own 
emotional (or as James calls it ‘‘subjective’’) attitude—wishes, 
inclinations, desires, etc.—but only upon my ‘‘intellectual’’ ap- 
prehension of the elements in the situation, then y will result. This 
case can apply in both firm and weak beliefs; e.g., (a) I believe 
that in the game of shuffle-board when I shove at a disk it will be 
put in motion (which is firm) and (6) that the disk will come to rest 
inside one of the marked out squares (which is weak). The second 
case applies only to weak (less than firm) beliefs because here I 
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argue: If my subjective attitude (as a component of zx) is of a 
certain sort, then probably (or possibly) y will result. That the 
subjective component will influence the result is a question of fact. 
For example, in James’s illustration of the train robbery,?” (a) 
If I jump, will the others jump at the gunman? (b) Can I resolve 
to jump unless I believe that probably they will follow my ex- 
ample and jump too? Whichever belief I have in this situation in- 
volves a subjective component: either I am a ‘‘cynic’’ and don’t 
jump or I am a ‘“‘hero’’ and I do jump. If I jump without being 
a hero, i.¢., without the subjective component, then I am rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. ‘‘Belief’’ can create or help create 
certain facts but it cannot work any miracles,—it cannot make the 
mountain come to Mahomet, nor create God, nor produce im- 
mortality. ‘‘Belief’’ can (sometimes) frustrate train robbers and 
it. can (sometimes) make life worth living. James’s own con- 
quest of his despair is an instance. 

Only questions of fact, then, are involved so far as the belief 
element is concerned, i.e., what is in fact presumed to be sure or 
probable or possible under certain conditions. And for that reason 
there is only one mode of verification in all these cases: Does y 
actually follow as predicted or not? ‘‘Experiential consequences’’ 
are the sole test. 

Peirce and Dewey were trying to formulate a theory of meaning 
and of truth which looked to the model of disinterested scientific 
inquiry. James was concerned with concrete exigencies, the 
either-or decisions which are forced upon us, whereas Peirce and 
Dewey were thinking of the long-run consequences which would 
follow from repeated trials of a given hypothesis. It was their 
interest in the ‘‘standard observer’’ which led Peirce and Dewey 
to misunderstand James. James did not intend to alter Peirce’s 
criteria of verification, he merely intended to extend their applica- 
tion. In doing so he was adhering to the view all three held, that 
experiencing, including the kind called processes of inquiry, is a 
two-way interaction of organism with environment as against 
Spencer’s one-way ‘‘adaptation of inner to outer relations.’’ In 
some instances, because of the nature of the problem, the subjective 
component will be more important than in others: one might then 
place opinions on a distribution curve as ranging from most to least 
affected by the subjective factor. In making James’s extension 
there is no need, however, to alter the method. The difference is 
that Peirce and Dewey were interested in opinions on one side of the 
curve and James in those on the other. In consequence, they 


17 The Will to Believe, pp. 24-25. 
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overlooked the fact that in the sphere of moral and practical af- 
fairs the subjective component is not irrelevant or a hindrance but 
an essential constituent of the situation within which the verifica- 
tory process occurs. The ‘‘pragmatism’’ of James is not in- 
compatible with Peirce’s ‘‘pragmaticism’’ and Dewey’s ‘‘instru- 
mentalism.’’ Each is appropriate for the sort of experience to 
which it should refer. 


Gai KENNEDY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


PEIRCE’S ACCOUNT OF INQUIRY 


N his famous essay entitled ‘‘The Fixation of Belief,’’ Peirce 

gives an account of inquiry that seems to me to be confused and 
mistaken. The subject of inquiry is an important one in Peirce’s 
philosophy and his treatment of it derives additional interest be- 
cause of its influence on subsequent thinkers, particularly on those 
of a pragmatist or subjectivist turn of mind. For example, James’ 
essay entitled ‘‘The Sentiment of Rationality,’’ which is in certain 
respects central to his thought, seems to be closely related to the 
article by Peirce. However, it is not my intention to pursue his- 
torical questions here but to content myself with showing just what 
strikes me as wrong in Peirce’s account of inquiry. 

Everyone would agree that if knowledge is desired it is absurd 
to adopt beliefs capriciously and without regard for evidence 
as to their truth, for everyone is aware of the danger of falling 
into error.1. The distinction between capriciousness and its op- 
posite is the distinction between the acceptance of beliefs without 
having reasons for them and the basing of beliefs upon reasons, 
however poor these reasons may be. A man who has written down 
on separate slips of paper all the possible answers to a question 
and decided to believe the answer on the slip that he picks while 
blindfolded is believing capriciously. He has, indeed, a reason for 
believing what he believes—namely, that it was written on the slip 


1 There is, of course, a difference between capriciously held belief on the 
one hand and, on the other, belief for which there is alleged to be evidence 
but for which there is not good or sufficient evidence. Thus, a conscientious 
astrologer does not adopt his beliefs regarding the future capriciously, though 
the evidence by which he seeks to support them may be accounted worthless. 
Similarly, a person who refuses to believe what is particularly distasteful on 
the ground that the order of things is antecedently known to be benign is 
not, at least in the logical sense, being capricious, since he provides grounds 
for his refusal to believe. 
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that he selected. But he has no reason or evidence for the belief 
itself. In addition to situations of this sort there are others which 
may be classed with them, in which the fixation of belief occurs 
without exercise of intellectual sovereignty on the part of the be- 
liever. Such cases are to be found where belief is induced through 
hypposis or as a simpie result of the pressures of advertising and 
propaganda. 

Let us say, just to identify in a very general way the subject 
of this discussion, that, inquiry is an activity in which reasons are 
sought. Now every deliberate human activity has a motivation 
and, correspondingly, an intended goal which is the satisfaction 
or realization of the desire that motivates the activity. The moti- 
vation and the intended goal are, indeed, simply opposite sides 
of the same coin and are inseparable from one another. Given 
one, the other immediately follows. If the goal is X, then the 
motivation is the desire for X; and if the motivation is the desire 
for X, then clearly the goal is X. Thus, if a miserly man is moti- 
vated to act by his desire to accumulate money, then the intended 
goal of his activity is an accumulation of money; and vice versa.? 
To define an activity for the purpose of evaluating modes or in- 
stances of it, as is the case with inquiry, it is necessary to distin- 
guish the: motive and aim proper to it, even though in practice 
thev will not occur in isolation because every action is an instance 
mie types of activity. 

'wirce explains his use of the term ‘‘inquiry’’ as follows: ‘‘The 

cation of doubt causes a struggle to attain a state of belief. I 
shall term this struggle Inquiry’’ (5.374). That which motivates 
the activity of inquiry, on this account, is the desire to eliminate 
the irritation of doubt; the goal of the activity is a state of belief. 

But the motivation and goal thus depicted as characterizing 
inquiry do not strictly correspond ; and insofar as Peirce is making 
a statement of causal connection, that statement is false. For the 
desire to eliminate the irritation of doubt on the one hand, and the 
desire to attain a state of belief on the other, are not at all opposite 
sides of the same coin. If a man desires to eliminate this irrita- 
tion he need not struggle to attain belief. The irritation may be 
removed as effectively, and in some cases at least as permanently, 
by thinking about something else, or by going to sleep, or by having 
a suitable operation performed on the brain. The application of 
none of these methods has as its aim or outcome a state of belief 


2 Needless to say, any actual man is motivated in numerous ways to do 
any of the things he does and his activity, therefore, has many identities. 
In doing anything, he is moved to do—is intending to achieve—many things; 
and this is why his efforts may often be both successful and failures. 
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that satisfies the original doubt, nor can any of them plausibly be 
considered to be ways of conducting inquiry. Hence, the irrita- 
tion of doubt does not, as Peirce implies, have as a necessary effect 
a struggle to attain a state of belief, and the desire to remove the 
irritation of doubt cannot be the defining motive of inquiry. 

Suppose that an attempt is made to save at least Peirce’s ac- 
count of the goal of inquiry, admitting that what he says about its 
motivation must be modified. Then, the goal of inquiry being 
taken to be the fixation of belief, it follows that its motivation will be 
the desire for fixed belief. But to propose this is to deprive in- 
quiry of its cognitive significance, for it is to run afoul of the dis- 
tinction between capricious and serious belief which has already 
been discussed. The man with the blindfold and the little slips of 
paper was attempting to decide what to believe, but his interest 
and goal were presumably non-cognitive. He may have been win- 
ning a weird bet or, perhaps, putting into practice some bizarre 
philosophy of life, but he surely was not engzged in inquiry. 
Similarly, a man who invited some subtle psychologist or adver- 
tising wizard to induce him to believe some proposition would be 
seeking a fixed belief, but we should hardly wish to say that he 
was engaged in inquiry. Nor, to turn to a less implausible case, 
does the person who needs so badly to ‘‘believe in something’’ 
that he falls helter-skelter a victim to the first claim on his al- 
legiance, come to his beliefs after inquiry. It does not seem, thén, 
that the fixation of belief can be said to be the defining goal pf 
inquiry. al 

None of this implies that a desire to remove the irritation of 
doubt is no part of the motivation of inquiry, nor that the fixation 
of belief is no part of its goal. It means only that neither can be 
taken as definitive of inquiry without its leading to quite undesir- 
able results; for, in each case, the account of inquiry covers ac- 
tivities that are hardly admissible as modes of inquiry. Peirce 
himself was evidently aware of the unfortunate consequences of his 
- doctrine and desired to avert them. This desire led him into in- 
consistencies that render his discussion of inquiry incoherent, as 
may be shown. 

The sole relevant criterion in the evaluation of any method, 
as such, is whether or not it is effective in securing the result for 
which it is designed. Thus, under Peirce’s view that the fixation 
of belief is the goal of inquiry, one method of conducting inquiry 
will be better than another only if it is more likely than the other 
to achieve this goal. In his criticism of the method of tenacity it 
seems that Peirce does employ this criterion: 
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But this method of fixing belief ... will be unable to hold its ground in 
practice. The social impulse is against it. The man who adopts it will find 
that other men think differently from him, and it will be apt to occur to him 
in some saner moment, that their opinions are quit. « good as his own, and 
this will shake his confidence in his belief. (5.378. , 


So the method of tenacity is discarded because, designed for the 
fixation of belief, it is insufficient to its end. And, on similar 
grounds, Peirce rejects the method of authority and the a priori 
method, settling finally on the scientific, or empirical, method as 
” the best available. 

But, according to the same criterion, the scientific method 
is not superior to the others and probably is much inferior to them. 
Peirce was himself fond of pointing out that the scientific method 
is as likely to unsettle beliefs already held as to secure new ones 
and make them fast. And, while the other methods are not infal- 
libly successful, far less is the empirical one: ‘‘The trial of this 
method of experience in natural science for these three centuries 

. encourages us to hope that we are approaching nearer and 
nearer to an opinion which is not destined to be broken down— 
though we cannot expect ever quite to reach that ideal goal.’’® 
In terms of the criterion properly derived from his definition of 
inquiry, then, the scientific method has no special merit, since it 
does not serve more effectively than the others to lead men to fixed 
beliefs; rather, as history and common experience confirm, it is 
the other methods that deserve to be exalted. 

This is because inquiry has been defined in such a way as to 
make the cognitive value of the various methods irrelevant; not 
true belief, but fixed belief simpliciter is said to be its goal. Since 
Peirce did not really consider one belief to be as good as another, 
but was concerned with truth and knowledge, it was necessary for 
him to introduce into his discussion considerations unwarranted by 
his original account of inquiry. , The criterion that he actually 
employs is not, though it may seem to be, the one appropriate to 
his definition ; and his use of it amounts to an abandonment of that 
definition in favor of another in which the cognitive import of in- 
quiry is essential. Thus, the ‘‘saner’’ moments to which he alludes 
in the passage quoted from his criticism of the method of tenacity 
are clearly moments in which a man does not have as his goal the 
mere fixation of belief but in which the relative truth values of 
beliefs are considered. If, at such moments, the man shall still 
be said to be engaged in inquiry, it is clear that the definition of 
inquiry has been tacitly revised ; so much revised, indeed, that the 


35.384 note. Emphasis supplied. 
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pursuit of inquiry as originally conceived is now suggested to be 
insane. 


The substance of this revision is revealed in a passage that 
introduces the discussion of the scientific method: 


Now, there are some people, among whom I must ‘suppose that my reader is 
to be found, who, when they see that any belief of theirs is determined by 
any circumstance extraneous to the facts, will from that moment not merely 
admit in words that the belief is doubtful, but will experience a real doubt 
of it, so that it ceases in some degree at least to be a belief. [5.383.] 


Here Peirce suggests that behind inquiry lies a desire not merely 
for fixed beliefs, but for beliefs that are fixed in accordance with 
the facts. And the scientific method may well be supposed to be 
superior to the others in leading to the satisfaction of such a desire. 

Peirce’s difficulties seem to have originated in the following 
reasoning : 


The sole object of inquiry is the settlement of opinion. We may fancy that 
this is not enough for us, and that we seek, not merely an opinion, but a true 
opinion. But put this fancy to the test and it proves groundless; for as soon 
as a firm belief is reached we are entirely satisfied, whether the belief be true 
or false. .. . The most that can be maintained is, that we seek for a belief 
that we shall think to be true, and, indeed, it is mere tautology to say so. 
[5.375.] ; 


Apparently, Peirce sees a contradiction between desiring one thing 
and being satisfied with something else; for he rejects the notion 
that we seek true belief on the ground that we frequently content 
ourselves with what is false. But the fact that we are at times 
satisfied with false beliefs may only be evidence for the fact that we 
are sometimes deceived in thinking we have attained true belief 
and does not imply at all that it is not truth that we are after. 
Perhaps it is tautologous to say that we seek beliefs that we shall 
think to be true. But it is certainly not tautologous to say that 
some of us sometimes seek beliefs in such a way that we shall have 
reasons for thinking them true. Similarly, while it may be true— 
indeed, tautologously true—that we are entirely satisfied as soon as 
a firm belief is reached, the fact is that we do at times take care 
that we do not form a firm belief without first having assurance 
that it is true. And it is this that is relevant to the notion of in- 
quiry, as Peirce himself recognized, at least in his ‘‘saner’’ 
moments. 


Harry G. FRANKFURT 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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PEIRCE’S NOTION OF ABDUCTION 


N his writings on the logic of science, Peirce refers frequently to 

a mode of inference which he calls ‘‘abduction’’ and to which, 
along with induction and deduction, he ascribes an important role 
in the process of scientific discovery. But Peirce gives no sys- 
tematically coherent account of abduction; although he is invari- 
ably talking about hypotheses when he speaks of abduction, it is 
not at all plain just what he intends to say about them. Moreover, 
none of those who have written on Peirce have, to my knowledge, 
taken note of the confusion in which he left this subject; for the 
most part, books and articles on Peirce pass over his account of 
abduction without considering its many difficulties. My purpose 
in this essay is to call attention to some of those difficulties and 
to try to clarify the meaning of ‘‘abduction”’ in Peirce’s usage. 

In a concise statement of the way in which the three modes of 
inference involved in scientific thought are connected,’ Peirce says 
that ‘‘induction is an argument which starts out from a hypothesis, 
resulting from a previous abduction, and from virtual predictions, 
drawn by deduction, of the results of possible experiments, con- 
cludes that the hypothesis is true, in the measure in which these 
predictions are verified’’ (2.96). Abduction, then, is a kind of 


inference ‘‘resulting in’’ an hypothesis; given the hypothesis, in- 
duction, aided by decuction, then has the job of verifying it. 

There are a number of statements in Peirce’s writings to the 
effect that hypotheses are products of abductive inferences and 


that it is only by abduction that new ideas are arrived at. For 
instance: 


All the ideas of science come to it by way of abduction. Abduction con- 
sists in studying facts and devising a theory to explain them. ([5.145.] 


Abduction is the process of forming explanatory hypotheses. It is the only 
logical operation which introduces any new idea. [5.172.] 


And it is this very insistence by Peirce on the originative «hara«ter 
of abduction, together with his claim that abduction is indeed a 
form of logical inference,? that presents the first problem in the 


1 Peirce actually gives two rather different accounts of the relation of 
abduction to other sorts of reasoning. The one quoted here, and examined in 
this paper, is the one that appears consistently in his later writings and that 
conforms more fully with the general usage of other terms, such as ‘‘hy- 
pothesis.’’ Cf. J. Buchler, Charles Peirce’s Empiricism, New York (1939), 
pp. 131 ff., and T. A. Goudge, The Thought of C. S. Peirce, Toronto (1950), 
pp. 195 ff. 

2**Tt must be remembered that abduction, although it is very little 
hampered by logical rules, nevertheless is logical inference, asserting its con- 
clusion only problematically or conjecturally, it is true, but nevertheless having 
a definite logical form’’ (5.188). 
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understanding of his doctrine. For Peirce also holds the view that 
hypotheses are the result of flashes of insight, and there is a prima 
facie contradiction between this opinion and what he says about 
abduction. 

It is most commonly thought that hypotheses are the products 
of imagination, and that no rule can be substituted for insight and 
genius so that discoveries can be made without these gifts. And 
Peirce himself often speaks in rhapsodic terms about man’s won- 


drous ‘‘faculty of divining the ways of Nature’’ (5.173). Thus, 
he says: 


It appears to me that the clearest statement we can make of the logical situa- 
tion . . . is to say that men have a certain Insight, not strong enough to be 
oftener right than wrong, but strong enough not to be overwhelmingly more 
often wrong than right. . . . The relative frequency with which it is right is 
on the whole the most wonderful thing in our constitution. [5.173.] 


We are, then, faced with the seeming paradox that Peirce holds 
both that hypotheses are the products of a wonderful imaginative 
faculty in man and that they are products of a certain sort of 
logical inference. 

Now it may be suggested that Peirce’s dilemma can be resolved 
by taking it by the horns and maintaining that the imaginative 
faculty of which he speaks is, precisely, a faculty of performing 
abductive inferences. But plausible as this course of argument 
may seem, it quickly runs afoul of a fact that ruins its cogency. 
For it is very easy to show that abductive inference cannot be the 
method by which we arrive at new ideas. 

This may be done by examining the logical form of abduction 


as Peirce presents it. He says that the form of abductive inference 
is as follows: 


The surprising fact, C, is observed 
But if A were true, C would be a matter of course 
Hence, there is reason to suspect that A is true. [5.189.] 


And he goes on to say that ‘‘thus A cannot be abductively infer- 
red, or if you prefer the expression, cannot be abductively con- 
jectured, until its entire content is already present in the premise, 
‘If A were true, C would be a matter of course’ ’’ (5.189). Clearly, 
if the new idea, or hypothesis, must appear in one of the premisses 
of the abduction, it cannot be the case that it originates as the 
conclusion of such an inference; it must have been invented before 
the conclusion was drawn. Furthermore, the conclusion of the 
abduction is not the hypothesis itself—as we had been led to be- 
lieve by Peirce’s remark that a hypothesis ‘‘results from’’ ab- 
ductive inference—but a statement that there is evidence for the 
hypothesis. 
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So the idea that hypotheses originate as the conclusions of ab- 
ductions, or that new ideas result from abductive inferences, can- 
not be accepted. For it is not only in prima facie conflict with the 
view that hypotheses are the products of imagination, but it is not 
even consistent with Peirce’s own account of the logical form of ab- 
ductive reasoning. 

As a matter of fact, Peirce does not always say of abduction 
that it is a means of devising hypotheses or new ideas. Let us 
consider another way in which he presents the relation between 
abduction and hypotheses: namely, that abduction is a process of 
adopting hypotheses. This view of the role of abduction is ex- 
pressed in the following passages: 


. . . the operation of adopting an explanatory hypothesis—which is just what 
abduction is. [5.189.] Hypothesis [read: ‘‘abduction’’] is where we find 
some very curious circumstance, which would be explained by the supposition 
that it was a case of a certain general rule, and thereupon adopt that sup- 
position. [2.64.] An hypothesis is in every sense an inference, because it is 
adopted for some reason, good or bad, and that reason, in being regarded as 
such, is regarded as lending the hypothesis some plausibility. [2.511n.] 
Certain premisses will render an hypothesis probable, so that there is such a 
thing as legitimate hypothetic inference [i.e., abduction]. [2.511n.] 


Peirce must not be supposed to mean that abduction leads us to 
adopt hypotheses as true or as verified; this is clearly the role of 
induction. What he must be understood to mean is that abduction 
leads us to adopt hypotheses as working hypotheses, as worthy of 
investigation and verification; that is, abduction shows that an 
hypothesis ‘‘deserves detailed exploration and testing,’’* and leads 
us, in this sense, to adopt it. 

This is surely a more intelligible account of the matter. It is 
not in apparent conflict with the doctrine that hypotheses are not 
the products of inference but of imagination, nor is it so grossly 
out of harmony with the logical form of abductive inference. 
Moreover, it may be possible to understand it in such a way as to 
reconcile it with Peirce’s claim that abduction introduces new ideas. 
For while hypotheses may not, strictly speaking, be devised by 
abductive reasoning, still, if it is by such reasoning that we are led 
to adopt hypotheses for investigation, then one may say that hy- 
potheses enter into our serious thinking through abduction. 

But now I want to suggest that even if we understand Peirce’s 
account of abduction in this way, it still will not hold water. Ab- 
ductive reasoning, as Peirce delineates its form, simply cannot lead 
properly to the adoption of hypotheses in the present sense. What 
do the premisses of an abductive argument assert? Only that the 
hypothesis in question would account for some fact that has been 


3 W. B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism, Pelican Books (1952), p. 98. 
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observed. And this certainly is not sufficient to warrant its being 
adopted for investigation. For as Peirce himself points out, there 
may be an infinite number of hypotheses that would account for a 
given fact or set of facts.‘ And he says that the only hope of 
avoiding the interminable labor of testing all the possible hypotheses 
in a given situation rests on ‘‘the human mind’s having such 
a power of guessing right that before very many hypotheses shall 
have been tried, intelligent guessing may be expected to lead us 
to the one which will support all tests, leaving the vast majority 
of possible hypotheses unexamined’’ (6.530). So it is a power of 
guessing intelligently that leads us to adopt our working hy- 
potheses; it is not, and cannot be, the application of abductive 
reasoning. 

If, for the moment, we turn away from Peirce’s unsatisfactory 
explanations of the nature and function of abduction and examine 
the matter on our own, we may observe that to say that an hy- 
pothesis accounts for certain facts—which is exactly what the 
premisses of an abductive argument do say—is to utter, on Peirce’s 
own account, a necessary statement. For consider the definition of 
‘‘hypothesis’’ that he gives: By a hypothesis, I mean... any 

. . Supposed truth from which would result such facts as have 
been observed’’ (6.525). Thus, if one says that an hypothesis 
accounts for certain facts, one is making a necessary statement, 
since the proposition would not be an hypothesis if it did not do 
this. 

But, in his definition of ‘‘hypothesis,’’ Peirce assigns two char- 
acteristics to every hypothesis. A hypothesis not only accounts for 
certain facts, but it is also a ‘‘supposed truth.’’ Now it may be re- 
called that the form of abductive inference is as follows: 


The surprising fact, C, is observed 
But if A were true, C would be a matter of course 
Hence, there is reason to suspect that A is true. 


The premisses of such an argument tell us that A accounts for 
certain facts which have been observed, and from this the argument 
concludes that there is some evidence for A’s truth. What do we do 
in abduction, then, but remark that a proposition has one of the 
characteristics of an hypothesis—it accounts for certain facts— 
and conclude that it has the other as well?® If a proposition has 


4‘‘In questions of physics there is sometimes an infinite number of .. . 
possible hypotheses’’ (6.530). 

5It may be noted in passing that there is no more evidence for A’s truth 
than for the truth of any of the possibly infinite number of other statements 
that would also account for C. This suggests that abduction establishes not 
so much that the hypothesis may be supposed to be true, but that it is a 
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both of these characteristics it is, by definition, a hypothesis. 
Hence we see that abduction is a kind of argument by which we 
come to accept a certain proposition as an hypothesis, or recognize 
that it is an hypothesis. Whether or not this is what Peirce ‘‘really 
had in mind’’ when he presented abduction as a special mode of 
inference is more than I can say. But it is what abductive argu- 
ment does actually amount to, and it does not run afoul of the 
criticisms to which other interpretations of abduction are subject. 
Peirce felt that abduction was very intimately related to his 
pragmatism and he maintained, in fact, that pragmatism was noth- . 
ing but ‘‘the logie of abduction’’: 


If you carefully consider the question of pragmatism you will see that it is 
nothing else than the question of the logic of abduction. That is, pragmatism 
proposes a certain maxim which, if sound, must render needless any further 
rule as to the admissibility of hypotheses to rank as hypotheses, that is to say, 
as explanations of phenomena held as hopeful suggestions; and furthermore 
this is all that the maxim of pragmatism pretends to do. [5.196.] 


On the present interpretation, abduction is a sort of argument 
whose function it is precisely to establish ‘‘the admissibility of 
hypotheses to rank as hypotheses.’’ By showing that a statement 
explains phenomena, it shows it to qualify as a ‘‘hopeful sugges- 
tion.’’ And it is certainly no argument against the present inter- 
pretation of abduction that it shows its logic to be identical with 
pragmatism, in accordance with Peirce’s expressed intention. 


Harry G. FRANKFURT 
' Onto STaTE UNIVERSITY 


ON THE ANALYSIS OF PROMISES 


N his now classic paper ‘‘Other Minds’’ Professor J. L. Austin 

remarked, ‘‘To suppose that ‘I know’ is a descriptive phrase, 
is only one example of the descriptive fallacy, so common in philos- 
ophy.’’! In general, the descriptive fallacy may be taken as the 
supposition that because a sentence is in the indicative mood, it 
must be used to make descriptive statements. In fact, as Austin 
has decisively shown, some indicative sentences are used quite 
differently—their use is to perform an action rather than to de- 





“*supposed truth,’’ a much more tepid affair but quite sufficient. for the pur- 
pose at hand. I think I should admit at this point that there are questions 
regarding the justification of abduction as here understood into which this 
diseussion does not go. 

1In Logic and Language, 2nd Series, ed. by A. Flew, p. 146. 
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scribe. The ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ in ethics, insofar as it con- 
sists of an attempt to construe moral judgments as ordinary fac- 
tual statements, may be regarded as a case of the descriptive fal- 
lacy. It seems to me that what has led philosophers to commit 
this fallacy so often is that they accept the theory (tacitly, at 
least) that all meaningful discourse must be in some sense about 
the world (descriptive of reality) and must be literally true or 
false. This theory would not be defended today by anyone ac- 
quainted with the work of Austin and other members of the Eng- 
lish school. However, I am far from sure that it is not still op- 
erative in the thinking of some of our contemporaries. This 
paper will be concerned with a case in point: two analyses of the 
meaning of promises which, while they do not construe promises 
simply as descriptive statements, assert that promises are at least 
in part descriptive. I shall argue that even this assertion is a 
mistake, and that promises are not descriptive statements, even 
in part. 

The two analyses which I am going to criticize have been put 
forward by C. K. Grant? and A. N. Prior.2 Grant states his view 
thus: ‘‘there is more in a promise than in the announcement of an 
intention, because the promiser is in effect saying ‘I intend to do 
so and so, and you can count on it.’’’* Prior points out that 
promises usually mean ‘‘something more than merely announcing 
what our intentions are, since the obligation to keep a promise is 
in some way more stringent than the obligation to announce our 
intentions truly.’’> Claiming to follow Hume,® he holds that 
while a promise is something more than a statement of one’s in- 
tention, it is not a statement of something more than an intention. 
This ‘‘something more’’ in promises is due to the fact that ‘‘to 
give one’s word is not merely to make a statement but to perform a 
ritual act.’’* He suggests that this ritual element in promises 
would be most accurately expressed by some non-indicative mode 
of speech, such as ‘‘Let me never be trusted again if I do not do 


2In a paper entitled ‘‘ Promises,’’ in Mind, Vol. LVIII (July, 1949), pp. 
359-366. 

3In his Logic and the Basis of Ethics, pp. 52-53. 

4Grant, loc. cit., p. 360, italics in original. 

5 Prior, op. cit., p. 52. 

6 What he says does seem to me to be a fair explication of Hume’s state- 
ment: ‘‘When a man says he promises anything, he in effect expresses a 
resolution of performing it; and along with that, by making use of this form 
of words, subjects himself to the penalty of never being trusted again in case 
of failure’’ (Greene and Grose edition of A Treatise on Human Nature, Vol. 
II, pp. 289-290; italics in original). 

7 Prior, op. cit., p. 52. 
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X.’’® Prior’s view may be summed up, not too unfairly I think, in 
this proposition : ‘‘I promise to do X’’ means ‘‘I intend to do X and 
let me never be trusted again if I do not.’’ The analyses of Prior 
and Grant are roughly equivalent, because to tell someone that he 
can count on your doing X implies a readiness to stake one’s repu- 
tation for trustworthiness on its being done. And conversely, if 
one says that he will stake his reputation on X’s being done, he 
certainly implies that you can count on its being done. 

Both of these analyses hold that a promise is a conjunction of 
two elements; for this reason, I shall speak of them as ‘‘bipartite’’ 
theories of the meaning of promises. In Prior’s version, the mean- 
ing is a conjunction of a statement of intention with a request 
(imperative). According to Grant’s view, the meaning is partly 
descriptive (the statement of intention) and partly creative—a 
promise is in part an act to create a relation between the promiser 
and promisee (to use Grant’s convenient terminology). The words 
‘you can count on it’’ represent this creative or active part in his 
analysis: they do not describe, but rather constitute an action. 
This sentence is thus what Austin calls a ‘‘performatory’’ sen- 
tence. Grant explicitly indicates his debt to Austin on this point. 
Thus, a promise is here taken as a conjunction of a statement and 
a verbal performance. 

Grant says something, however, which might seem to go against 
this interpretation. After distinguishing the creative and descrip- 
tive elements in a promise he says this: ‘‘These two elements are 
not connected by simple conjunction, otherwise promise-sentences 
would (or could) contain an ‘and’. The fact that it is only pos- 
sible to create the promiser-promisee relation by announcing an 
intention shows that the indicative and creative elements in a 
promise are complementary.’’® If we look at Grant’s analysis 
(quoted above) we can easily see why he regards the two elements 
as complementary. He assumes that ‘‘I intend to do X’’ is just a 
statement about my intentions. However, this is not quite true; 
‘*T intend to do X’’ has also the effect of committing the speaker to 
doing X. To simply describe one’s intentions, one says ‘‘I intend, 
as of now (at present), to do X.’’ Grant’s suggested analysis ‘‘I 
intend to do X and you ean count on it’’ suggests a commitment 
in the first clause which is strengthened by the second clause, thus 
coming to have much the same effect as the words ‘‘I promise to 
do X.’’ 

In the light of these remarks Grant’s view might be interpreted 
to be this: while promises have the meaning elements he points 


8 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
8 Grant, loc. cit., p. 361. 
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out, to express these explicitly as a verbal conjunction is impossible 
or mistaken. This may be what he meant by his somewhat puz- 
zling remark about promise-sentences containing an ‘‘and.’’ If 
this is his opinion, an analysis of promises would be strictly impos- 
sible; while one could indicate the meaning of a promise, it would 
be impossible to literally say what it was. On the other hand, his 
view might be that the ‘‘and’’ does not indicate sufficiently the 
closeness of the relation of the two meaning elements. In this 
case, to analyze a promise as a conjunction would not be wrong 
in principle, though perhaps not altogether correct in practice. 
In any case, I wish to discuss this latter theory—namely, that a 
promise can be analyzed as a conjunction of a statement of inten- 
tion with a verbal performance—together with the alternative 
theory (statement with imperative) suggested by Prior. 

To begin with, it will be convenient to confront these ‘‘bi- 
partite’’ analyses with a ‘‘monopartite’’ analysis. According to 
this analysis, which I accept, a promise is not a combination of a 
statement and a creative act as Grant suggests; rather it is simply 
a creative act. I shall call this theory the ‘‘performatory’’ theory 
of promises, since it seems to me to follow Austin’s views about the 
“‘performatory’’ use of language. In terms of meaning analysis, 
this theory may be put thus: ‘‘I promise to do X’’ means ‘‘You 
can count on my doing X’’; or, ‘‘You can trust me to do X’’; or, 
‘‘T commit myself to do X’’; or, possibly, ‘‘I guarantee to do X.’’ 
Anyone who said any of these things could be said to have made a 
promise ; conversely, someone who said ‘‘I promise’’ could be said 
to have committed himself, or to have indicated that he could be 
trusted (counted on) to do the act in question. This ‘‘monopar- 
tite’’ theory differs from the ‘‘bipartite’’ theory in that it contains 
no explicit reference to intention: instead of ‘‘I intend to do X 
and you can count on it,’’ it has merely ‘‘You can count on my 
doing X.’’ Similarly, ‘‘I intend to do X and let me never be 
trusted again if I do not do it’’ would be replaced by ‘‘Let me never 
be trusted again if I do not do X.’’ This last analysans is not 
very plausible because it may be regarded as a request or some 
other sort of imperative; promises can hardly be regarded as a 
species of imperative. Of the various analyses of promises indi- 
cated above, I would prefer ‘‘I commit myself to do X’’ as being 
perhaps the closest in meaning to ‘‘I promise to do X.’’ 

There are two immediate difficulties which must be faced by 
a proponent of such a ‘‘performatory’’ theory. The first is to 
explain in terms of this theory the obviously close relation be- 
tween making a promise and having a certain intention; the ‘‘bi- 
partite’’ theories ostensibly account for this by including a state- 
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ment of intention in their analyses. The other difficulty is this: 
it is indubitably a fact that we speak of ‘‘true promises’’ and 
‘‘false promises’’ in ordinary discourse. Since we thus qualify 
promises by the words ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false,’’ must they not be de- 
scriptive statements, because being true—or false—is an admitted 
property of statements? Grant is persuaded by this line of thought 
that promises must be partly descriptive in meaning. He asks: ‘‘is 
this sort of language [promises] completely lacking in descriptive 
sense, so that the distinction between truth and falsity does not 
a: ply? Although a ‘false promise’ differs in important re- 
spects from a false indicative sentence, in both cases we are com- 
mitting ourselves to something and are thus doing more than ut- 
tering an ejaculation.’’?° I will now try to meet these difficulties 
by pointing out certain likenesses and differences between promises 
and statements. 

When someone makes a statement such as ‘‘John is away to- 
day,’’ we would normally infer that he believed that John was 
away. Unless we have reason to doubt a person’s sincerity, the 
presumption is that he believes his statements to be true. It is 
on account of this fact that the statement ‘‘John is away today 
but I do not believe it’’ is absurd. While perhaps not a strict 
logical contradiction, this statement is absurdly self-defeating 
(unless used humorously or ironically). Now one might be 
tempted to infer from the absurdity of this statement, that when 
someone makes a statement like ‘‘John is away today,’’ he is 
asserting, in part, that he believes that John is away, for to add 
an explicit denial of this is absurd. In other words, it might be 
held that the statement ‘‘ John is away today”’ really means ‘‘ John 
is away today and I believe this.’’ That this would be a mistake is 
shown by the following consideration. Since the analysans is a con- 
junction, the falsity of either conjunct will make the whole state- 
ment false. This leads to paradox in the case of a liar’s mistake. 
Let us suppose that Tom says to Dick, ‘‘John is away today,’’ 
intending to deceive the latter, since Tom believes that John has 
not gone away. Suppose, in addition, that John is, im fact, away. 
In this case, what one would naturally say about the:situation is 
this: while Tom intended to tell a falsehood, he did not actually 
succeed in doing so; what he said was true. However, a theorist 
who analyzed ‘‘ John is away today’’ as ‘‘ John is away today and I 
believe this’’ would have to say that what Tom said was false, since 
the latter part of the conjunction would be false in the situation 
described. Thus, while in normal discourse a person believes 


10 Grant, loc. cit., p. 359. 
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what he states (is sincere) and intends to inform rather than to 
deceive, it would be a mistake to take this as a part of the meaning 
of his statements. In brief: conditions for the legitimate use of 
a sentence to make a statement are not necessarily part of that 
sentence’s meaning. 

What I would like to suggest at this point is that having an 
intention to do what is promised is related to a promise in much 
the same way that having a belief in what is said is related to a 
statement. Certainly, it is not legitimate to promise to do some- 
thing, if one does not intend to do it. ‘‘I promise to do X, though 
I do not intend to do it’’ is absurd and self-defeating. In the 
course of saying this, one removes, so to speak, an essential condi- 
tion for the legitimate use of this kind of discourse. Because of 
_ this, one naturally infers, barring evidence to the contrary, that 
someone who makes a promise intends to do what he promises to 
- do. In the case of promises there is a paradox rather similar to 
that of the mistaken liar. Suppose a man makes a promise to do 
X, without any intention of keeping it. Nevertheless, he does 
keep it because something which happens in the interval after 
the giving of the promise persuades him that it would be to his 
advantage to keep it. The promise certainly was not sincere, but 
was it invalid or ‘‘false’’? According to the ‘‘bipartite’’ theory 
of promises it was, since the descriptive part of that analysis 
would be falsified in this situation. However, I think that it 
would strike an ordinary person as somewhat queer, if one were 
to maintain that a promise which was kept was ‘‘false.’’ Con- 
trariwise, I believe that there are cases where one would hesitate 
(at the very least) to call a promise ‘‘true,’’ even if it is conceded 
that the promiser’s original intentions were sincere. A man makes 
& promise, intends to keep it, but later breaks it when it is to his 
advantage to do so. Surely this was not a ‘‘true’’ promise. Of 
course, the normal use of ‘‘false promise’’ is to refer to promises 
which were not kept because the promiser had no intention of 
keeping them. ; ; 

I would now like to introduce a technical term ‘‘validate’’ 
which will be used thus: promises are ‘‘validated’’ by being kept, 
in much the same way as statements are ‘‘validated’’ (make true) 
by correspondence to fact. Intending to do what one promises 
corresponds to believing what one states. I use the term ‘‘vali- 
date’’ since according to the analysis of the meaning of promises 
in the ‘‘performatory’’ theory, promises are not literally true or 
false; they do not assert facts. ‘‘I commit myself to doing X’’ 
does not state ‘‘I am committed to doing X’’; rather, in using 
such an expression I actually do something, perform an action with 
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words. This action may be described, but is not itself a descrip- 
tion. -In ordinary discourse, we speak of promises being kept or 
broken, or of commitments being carried out or not being carried 
out. This way of speaking reflects, I believe, the fact that what 
corresponds to factual verification of statements is a different sort 
of ‘‘validation’’ in the case of promises and commitments. Since 
the ‘‘validation’’ of promises is usually marked by the words 
‘‘kept’’ and. ‘‘broken,’’ rather than by the words ‘‘true’’ and 
‘“false,’’ the latter words easily take on a different job in the case 
of promises; they indicate the sincerity of the speaker—whether, 
_ that is, his intentions are what would legitimately be expected. In 
the case of statements, since the words ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ are 
used to indicate ‘‘validation’’ (correspondence to fact), it would 
be confusing to use them also to indicate the speaker’s sincerity, 
and normally they are not so used. I say ‘‘normally’’ because 
the words ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ have a great many metaphorical 
and non-literal uses in ordinary discourse; one of these is to indi- 
cate sincerity or insincerity in various contexts, including, perhaps, 
some talk about statements. 

I think that these remarks explain why the use of the words 
‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ to qualify promises does not necessitate the 
view that promises are descriptive statements. In addition, they 
explain the relation of the speaker’s intentions to his promise: 
that is, intending to do X is a necessary condition of a legitimate 
and sincere use of ‘‘I promise to do X,’’ but not a part of this 
sentence’s meaning. At this point, it might be said, however, that 
White I have thus shown that the ‘‘performatory’’ theory of prom- 
ises is tenable, I have not shown that the ‘‘bipartite’’ theory is not 
also tenable. 

In my opinion, what leads those who hold the ‘‘bipartite’’ theory 
to maintain it is the fact that we normally infer from ‘‘I promise 
to do X’’ that the speaker intends to do X. And a further reason 
for the theory is that the expression ‘‘I promise to do X, but I do 
not intend to do it’’ is absurd and self-defeating. But notice 
this. It is also true that when someone says ‘‘You can count on 
my doing X,’’ or ‘‘Let me never be trusted again if I do not do 
X,’’ we would normally infer that he intended to do X. It is also 
true that the expressions ‘‘You can count on me to do X, though 
I do not intend to do it’’ and ‘‘Let me never be trusted again if 
I fail to do X, though I do not intend to do it’’ are absurd and 
self-defeating. It would seem, therefore, that if promises include 
a statement of intentions in their meaning (for the reasons given), 
the non-indicative parts of the ‘‘bipartite’’ analyses considered 
above must also include a statement of intention. This in itself is 
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highly implausible; further, it would seem that this would lead to 
an infinite regress. If ‘‘You can count on my doing X’’ means 
‘*T intend to do X and you can count on my doing it,’’ the latter 
must mean ‘‘I intend to do X and I intend to do X and you can 
count on it,’’ and so on into the abyss. I believe that this argu- 
ment, which seems to me conclusive, will apply to any plausible 
“‘bipartite’’ theory of the meaning of promises; for instance, the 
following variant of Prior’s view: ‘‘I promise to do X’’ means 
‘TI intend to do X and I am willing to stake my reputation on its 
being done.’’ 

Thus I conclude that promises are not descriptive statements, 
either in whole or in part; they are not ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ in the 
ordinary literal sense; they do not state facts, nor do they char- 
acterize or describe anything. They are rather verbal perform- 
ances (acts). When one makes a promise he is committing him- 
self to others; permitting them to have certain expectations about 
what he will do. In so doing he takes on certain responsibilities 
and liabilities. It follows from all this that promises belong to a 
form of discourse which is completely non-descriptive. I remark, 
in conclusion, that this ‘‘performatory’’ theory of promises seems 
to me to be entirely in accord with Hume’s well-known character- 
ization of them as ‘‘a certain form of words—by which we bind 
ourselves to the performance of any action.’’ ™ 


HEnrY Jack 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


A NOTE ON IDENTITY | 


R the purposes of this paper we accept the commonly held 

view that identity is a relation concerning individuals rather 
than classes. The question to which we seek an answer is whether 
identity is a relation involving different individuals or a relation, 
however conceived, of an individual to itself. 

It is common among philosophers to conceive of identity in a 
narrow sense, that is, as a relation of an individual to itself. The 
narrow sense of identity can be expressed either by saying that an 
individual is identical with itself, s = x, without reference to its name, 
or by saying that although it has various names, it is identical with 
itself, a, = b,, where aand bare names of the same individual z. The 
first version of the narrow sense of identity corresponds to the tra- 
ditional law of identity of propositional, functional, or class theory 
logic and will not be discussed. The second version of the narrow 


11 Hume, op. cit., p. 289. 
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sense of identity is the semantic law of identity about which a few 
words may be said. On this interpretation, a and b turn out to be 
simply different names of the same individual. The individual is 
related to itself through a variety of aliases. If we sift these aliases, 
we always get the same individual. This view is further developed 
by exploring the conditions which names must satisfy if they are to 
be perfect substitutes for one ‘another, so that they refer to the same 
individual unequivocally. It is found that names must have 
“purely designative occurrences” in sentences if the principle of 
substitutivity, which establishes identity, is to be applied to them. 

It is, however, possible to trace a more radical notion of identity 
in common speech. This notion of identity, which includes the first 
as a special case, describes identity as a relation between different 
individuals who are nevertheless members of the same class, or 
perhaps classes. It is precisely this common membership of some 
class that makes individuals identical. According to this view, “a is 
identical to b’’ would mean “‘a is of the same nature as b.””_ Evi- 
dently, not only can a and b be different names of the same indi- 
vidual, as in the second version of the first notion of identity, but 
they can also very well be the names of different individuals whose 
identity would then consist in the equality of values of certain arbi- 
trarily chosen dimensions (qualitative or quantitative), common 
possession of which is thought to be sufficient to make them members 
of the same class. We can express this notion of identity by writing 
a, = b,, where a and b are names of different individuals x and y. 
A special case of this version is expressed by a, = a,, where indi- 
viduals z and y happen to have the same namea. There is nothing 
wrong with this case, as Mary can be the name of two different girls 
who may be treated as identical for certain purposes. 

It must be evident that in the case of this wide sense of identity 
the principle of substitutivity as a means of establishing identity 
would break down, and hence certain extra-linguistic devices would 
have to be resorted to for determining identity. These devices 
would consist of a decision on the class intension, and finally, of 
observation of the individuals concerned. 

It will be seen that determination of identity in the wide sense 
will call for methods more or less similar to those applied in the 
testing of statistical hypotheses insofar as the latter raises a de- 
cision problem. 

Let us clarify the notion of identity in this wide sense. Suppose 
there are m individual objects, 01, ---, 0, with n attributes each 
at time ¢. Instead of using the term attribute, we could describe 
the situation equally well by saying that the m objects are such 
that each of them is a member of n different classes. For the sake 
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of linguistic convenience, however, we shall use the term attribute. 
Given the situation described, we can then represent each of the 
objects by a set of codrdinates in an n-dimensional attribute-space. 
Using subscript-prefixes 1, ---, m (i,k = 1, ---,m;t # k) for the 
objects, and subscript-suffixes 1, ---,n (j = 1, ---,) for the at- 
tribute-coérdinates, we can denote the elements of m sets of n 
coérdinates C each, as follows: 1C1, 1C2, ---, 1Caj3 2Ci, 2C2, ---, Ca; 

eee > a ae me 
Now, if 1C) = C, = +--+ = Ci; 1C2 = C2=-:- = mC2; °°°5 
iC, = 2C'n >>. = ow that is, if C; = xC;, for all j Gj = 1, Pee eet n), 
then we say that objects 0,, ---, Om, are identical at time ¢. More- 
over, if the m X n elements of the m sets of n attribute-codrdinates 
are invariant to time, we can further say that the objects are 
identical over time. That this is identity in the narrow sense of 
being a relation of an individual to itself is easily seen. For when 
we say that all the attribute-codrdinates of a given individual object 
are equal to the corresponding attribute-codrdinates of another 
individual object, can we really distinguish the two individual 
objects? The answer is obviously in the negative. The individual 
objects O,, ---, O,, are really only one distinguishable object, and 
the initial assumption that 1 ¥ k is replaced by the finding that 7 = k. 
We would get identity in the wide sense if only some of the attribute- 
coérdinates of an individual object were equal to the corresponding 
attribute-coérdinates of another individual object, and if we decided 
that we could ignore their distinguishable attribute-codrdinates for 
the purpose of discourse. Thus construed, identity would not only 
be the objective identity of the indiscernibles, but would also be the 
deliberate indiscrimination of the discernibles. This is the notion 
of identity in the wide sense as it occurs in common speech. 

That identity in the wide sense is not an unnatural notion is 
demonstrated by its frequency in common speech. It does not 
destroy clarity or communicability of thought, as might be sup- 
posed, so long as the contexts are kept in viey. In fact, the notion 
is useful both from the point of view of economy of speech and that 
of increase of knowledge. 

It will be noted that the account of identity in the wide sense 
runs in terms of equality. Objects are said to be identical when 
they are equal in all significant respects. All cases of identity are 
cases of equality, although not all cases of equality are cases of 
identity. Criteria of significance which turn cases of equality into 
those of identity are of course relative to the nature of discourse as 
well as to the interests of participants in discourse. When X says 
that objects a and b are identical and Y says they are not, dispute 
may arise on two distinct levels. While they may agree as to the 
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classes common membership of which will bestow identity on a 
and b, they may disagree on whether the observed objects do in fact 
belong to those classes or not. Alternatively, they may agree that 
a and b do in fact belong to classes some of which are the same, but 
may differ on the question as to whether common membership of these 
classes is in principle sufficient or not to confer identity on them for 
the purpose of discourse. 

It is well to note the arbitrary nature of the choice of criteria 
of significance. Both Heracleitus and Quine may agree that a 
person cannot bathe twice in the same momentary stage of a river, 
that he can bathe in one momentary stage and again in another 
momentary stage, and yet may not agree on whether he can really 
bathe in the same river twice. This may well be if for Heracleitus 
a river is not an integral process in time, but only an integral spread 
in space at an instant of time, while for Quine a river is a spatio- 
temporal spread. Here the divergence between the two phi- 
losophers is not as simple as that between truth and falsehood, but 
is rather a divergence between the scope of the word “river” in 
their respective vocabularies, underlying which there seems to be a 
divergence between certain principles of integration of parts into 
wholes employed by them. If we note that a man’s idea of 
an object or a thing is partly dependent on his conceptual scheme, 
which may or may not in turn be influenced by practical considera- 
tions, we need not be surprised by the fact that ranges over which 
integration is conceived to take place to bind parts into wholes are 
likely to vary from person to person. 

Our change of terminology from the principle of classification to 
that of integration in establishing identity is perhaps slightly mis- 
leading. It is dictated by the nature of the example. But it may 
be seen that integrability does presuppose classifiability. The 
operation of integration is permissible only when, among other con- 
ditions, the members to be integrated do belong to some given class 
orclasses. Thus, in the last analysis, establishment of identity turns 
on the establishment of some agreed principle of classification, given 
agreement on facts about the objects to be classified. While it would 
be false tosay that triangles and squares are identical with one another 
either definitionally or in an absolute sense, one is not sure that it is 
either false or meaningless to say that triangles and squares are 
identical insofar as they are plane figures. In fact, we do use such 
expressions in daily life and get away with them without much 
confusion. If recognition of identity were not preponderantly 
recognition of identity in difference, the notion of identity would 
not play such a central role in daily speech or even in the furtherance 
of knowledge of the external world. 
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It is thus clear that while equality is an objective notion in the 
sense that objects are either equal or they are not, identity is an 
attitudinal notion in that objects are identical or not according as 
they are thought to be equal or not, depending on the purpose in 
view. It is, however, not a wholly subjective notion, because the 
ground of identity is equality, in fact, in certain chosen respects. 
But it is a partially subjective notion in that it is grounded also in 
moral belief and decision. 

The upshot: We have been able to analyze three versions of 
identity. In the first and narrowest version, it is the sum of 
attributes possession of which makes an object itself. In this con- 
text, the name of the object is also to be regarded as one of its 
attributes. This notion of identity may be symbolized as a, = az, 
where a denotes a name and z denotes the object of which it is the 
name. Alternatively, it can also be symbolized by the formula, 
x =z. In either form, it is a logical principle and hence it may be 
termed the logical notion of identity. In the second but still a 
narrow version, identity is the sum of attributes possession of which 
makes an object itself, although this possession is concealed through 
the object’s having different names. This notion of identity may 
be symbolized by the formula, a, = b., where a and b are different 
names of the same individual z. It is the semantic principle of 
identity of indiscernibles, and hence this notion of identity may be 
termed the semantic notion of identity. Both the logical and the 
semantic notions of identity refer to the relation of an individual to 
itself. Finally, in the wide sense of daily speech, identity is the 
highest common factor of attributes possession of which by 
different individuals is thought sufficient by participants in a dis- 
course to make the individuals perfect substitutes for one another. 
This might be regarded as involving a principle of deliberate indiscrim- 
ination of the discernibles. In view of the fact that this notion of 
identity requires a kind of decision-making which is similar to 
that employed in statistical decision theory, we might label 
this notion of identity as the statistical notion of identity. It 
is only in this sense that identity could be regarded as a relation 
between individuals. It is felt that while the first two notions of 
identity are involved in common speech in some measure, the last- 
mentioned notion of identity occurs in common speech in a much 
larger measure. This is presumably because common speech, being 
essentially a biological function, is more an expression and instru- 
ment of decision-making than a record of consistency. 


PRAVAKAR SEN 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, 


Cavcutta, INDIA 
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Values in a Universe of Chance. Selected Writings of Charles S. 
Peirce (1839-1914), edited with an introduction and notes by 
Puiuip P. Wiener. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1958. xxvi, 446 pp. $3.95. (Paper-covered edition 
published by Anchor Books, 1958, $1.25.) 


John Jay Chapman once said of Charles Peirce that he was 
‘‘like Socrates in his willingness to discuss anything and his de- 
light in posing things and expressing things.’’ Those who know 
Peirce only through his studies of logic, semiotic, pragmaticism, 
and scientific method, while they see the most enduring examples of 
his genius, inevitably miss something of his many-sidedness as a 
thinker: For he was a true polymath whose range of intellectual 
interests was remarkable. In the present book Professor Wiener 
has brought together a selection of Peirce’s writings which ad- 
mirably illustrates his versatility, and his ‘‘delight in posing 
things and expressing things.’’ The book is therefore a well- 
rouxded introduction to America’s most original philosophic mind. 

The student or general reader approaching Peirce for the first 
time will find here most of the important essays which have been 
published in other places. But Professor Wiener has also in- 
cluded a number of hitherto unpublished or inaccessible pieces 
which all who are interested in Peirce will want to read. The 
opening selection, for instance, is made up cf extracts from an 
oration entitled ‘‘The Place of Our Age in the History of Civili- 
zation,’’ which Peirce delivered at the Cambridge High School As- 
sociation in 1863. This flamboyant bit of Juvenilia touches on many 
themes which recur in his subsequent writings. Scientific method 
and technology are affirmed to be the means by which the progress 
of civilization is achieved, and likewise the chief vehicle for the 
realizing of the highest spiritual values. Almost forty years later, 
in his essay on ‘‘The Century’s Great Men of Science’’ (1901), 
Peirce speaks in a similar vein: ‘‘To an earlier age [scientific] 
knowledge was power, merely that and nothing more; to us it is 
life and the swummum bonum.’’ Other facets of the question are 
treated in the ‘‘Lessons of the History of Science’’ and the 
‘“Lowell Lectures on the History of Science’’ (1892). Selections 
from both of these manuscripts, as well as ‘‘Notes on Positivism,’’ 
‘““The Nineteenth Century,’’ and ‘‘Research and Teaching in 
Physies,’’ are printed here for the first time. The book concludes 
with excerpts from twelve of the letters which Peirce wrote to Lady 
Viola Welby during the last few years of his life. 

The book’s title may lead a reader to ask about the sense in 
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which Peirce thought that we live in ‘‘a universe of chance.’’ 
Certainly it was his view that the universe contains a pervasive 
element of chance which can be directly observed, and that ‘‘neces- 
sitarianism’’ is therefore a fallacious dogma. Moreover, in his 
speculative cosmology he suggests that the evolution of the universe 
began with a state of sheer indeterminacy—‘‘a chaos of unper- 
sonalized feeling’’—from which regularities or laws were gradually 
developed as a result of the establishment of habits of action. Yet 
it is also the case that Peirce was throughout his life a convinced 
theist. He believed that the universe was created by God, and is 
‘*a great symbol of God’s purpose, working out its conclusions in 
living realities.’’ Far from having arisen by chance, it is a 
product of a supernatural Creator whise design is being pro- 
gressively embodied in it. 

The selections Professor Wiener has so skilfully edited allow 
us to observe clearly two different sides of Peirce. There is the 
empiricist, ‘‘saturated through and through with the spirit of the 
physical sciences,’’ who affirms that scientific method is the only 
reliable way of fixing belief, and that the meaning of an intellec- 
tual concept is simply all the conceivable experimental phenomena 
which the affirmation or the denial of the concept implies. And 
there is the supernaturalist, whose deep religious faith leads him to 
declare in the oration of 1863 that ‘‘when the conclusion of our age 
comes ... man will see God’s wisdom and mercy, not only in 
every event of his own life, but in that of the gorilla, the lion, the 
fish . . . the grain of dust, the atom.’’ It is the latter Peirce who 
repudiates positivism because it is fatal to religion, since positivism 
holds that ‘‘life upon the globe is a phase, quite accidental, tend- 
ing as far as we know to no permanent end.’’ But in whichever 
vein he is writing, Peirce speaks arrestingly, and rarely fails, even 
in his high prophetic moods, to be stimulating. 


T. A. GoupGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Polarity, a Philosophy of Tensions among Valués. Louis WILLIAM 
Norris. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. x, 242 pp. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Norris has undertaken an important work of synthesis. 
The idea that ‘‘opposites’’ in dialectic may prove to be in actuality 
pairs of correlatives, which not only make each other intelligible . 
but also keep together in existential tension and productivity, has 
been put forward in many fields of investigation but has not been 
given the philosophical generalization that so basic an idea merits. - 
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In this book the idea is developed schematically: the organization 
of the work is systematic and the development of tke theme ‘is highly 
concrete and particularized. The polarities that are here ex- 
plored are the following: subjectivity-objectivity in knowledge; 
freedom-determination, law-value, sacred-secular in morals and re- 
ligion ; providence-progress in the philosophy of history; and uni- 
verse-multiverse in cosmology. 

By bringing in an amazing amount of detail and illustration, 
the author shows how the many familiar complexities and per- 
plexities in each of the above-mentioned domains of life and thought 
can be illumined when analyzed in terms of polar tensions. What 
usually appears in philosophy under the guise of paradox, antin- 
omy, problematicity, union of opposites, etc. can be interpreted as 
the self-limitation which polar pairs exhibit by their very nature. 
Limits turn out to be the interaction of complementaries. In this 
concrete exposition of many such cases the pervasive character of 
polar relations and structures is made evident. Dr. Norris’s 
central concern is with the realm of values and with the useful- 
ness of the concept of polarity in solving many current conflicts 
in value theory, especially the application of absolute norms to 
situations which are relative by nature. 

However, there is also an attempt to construct a more formal 
analysis of polarity or what the author calls a ‘‘caleculus for po- 
larity.’’ His formulation of five principles of polarity raises 
some of the basic theoretical difficulties, difficulties which cannot 
be explored adequately in a brief review, but which can at least 
be suggested by the author’s summary statements of his five 
principles: 

1. Polar autonomy. ‘‘Each pole has some character of its own 
which appears in abstraction from all its relations. . . . By virtue 
of being limited by other terms, each term derives meaning from 
others. Nevertheless, the meaning of any given term does not arise 
entirely from its associates, for it in turn contributes to them. 
Thus each factor in a polar relation possesses an autonomous and 
integral character of its own.’’ [Pp. 23-24.] 

2. Polar tension. Each pole acquires new relations which 
‘‘tend to draw a given pole away from its partner. Whereas the 
principle of polar autonomy focussed attention on the pole under 
consideration in order to establish its own character in abstraction 
from other poles, the principle of polar tension looks to the degree 
in which a pole derives its character from related terms.’’ [P. 26.] 
Thus principles 1 and 2 are themselves related by polarity. 

3. Polar axiology. ‘‘Though poles stand in tension with their 
opposites, they deserve the attention which will allow appropriation 
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of such values as each can furnish. ... This individuality of 
values does not mean that values are ‘subjective.’ It means that 
they are available at given times and places and that they require 
conformity to a certain protocol for their appropriation. Nor 
does it mean that their appropriation allows of no principles or 
rules.’’ [Pp.27-28.] 

4. Polar augmentation. ‘‘Each pole grows in significance as its 
connection with its opposite is sought. . . . This principle serves 
as a check on any disorganizational or chaotic tendencies in thought 
that may seem to be endorsed in the three preceding principles. 
After a thorough exploration of the nature and range of each pole 
in thought their contribution to their polar opposite must be ob- 
served.’’ [Pp. 29-30.] In other words, principle 4 is related to 
3 as 2 is to 1. 

5. Polar concretion or concrescence. The psychological value 
of polar analysis is its utility for promoting personal integration 
and equilibrium. 

In subsequent chapters these principles are applied to the 
various fields. My chief difficulty, both in theory and in the 
author’s application, is with Principle No. 1—polar autonomy. 
I cite one of the applications which Dr. Norris makes of it in order 
to state my difficulty. 


According to the principle of polar autonomy, one may put emphasis on 
either pole (the secular or the sacred) in abstraction from the other with a 
view to noting the futility arising from such abstraction. Because man loses 
by compressing values into each other, each value should be sought so far as 
possible as an end in itself. Each is entitled to a domain of its own. Yet 
each will deny itself when emphasized too long alone. Its autonomy must 
' be its natural right, but its dynamism is such that it declares its own limit by 
excessive use. [P. 140.] 


I have difficulty in reconciling the ‘‘futility of the abstraction’’ 
with ‘‘each value should be sought as an end in itself.’’ The 
author seems to believe that the ‘‘autonomous values’’ are polar 
only in the sense that they check each other. But his own illustra- 
tions suggest that such autonomy is specious (a mere ‘‘natural 
right’’) and that the polar pairs should be viewed as actually fune- 
tioning together as correlatives in tension. 

There is a similar difficulty in his treatment of the freedom- 
determinism polarity; as a whole, the treatment is excellent, but 
the polar analysis seems to break down when it comes to the theory 
of self-determination. The environmental forces of the person or 
self are described under the heads, ‘‘ material, moral and spiritual.’’ 
If the theory of polar tensions were carried out consistently, it 
would seem to imply that the determination as well as the freedom 
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of the self should be explained in terms of the system of choices 
which these three types of forces and their tensions generate. 
But central to Dr. Norris’s theory seems to be the conception of the 
free will, self, or person as itself a force or center of activity which 
‘‘interfuses”’ its activities (P. 71) with those of the environment. 
Thus, unless I misunderstand, the polar analysis seems to be 
weakened by a conception of ‘‘the versatility of the human will’’ 
(p. 73) which ‘‘versatility’’ is really a consequence of the variety 
of tensions and is a versatility in forces as well as in ‘‘wills.’’ 
' According to the auther, the basic fact, underlying both the 
theory of tension and the theory of autonomy, is that values are 
finite and sooner or later ‘‘run themselves out.’’ Elsewhere he 
explains: ‘‘One can rely on one or another pole to the extent that 
it does not run itself out. When it has ceased to be valuable as a 
point of thought, then it must no longer be pushed. Thus, the 
world of man stands in polar relation to the factors which oppose 
it. The destiny of man develops as he conforms to the forces that 
impinge upon him external to his will and as he tries to resist 
them and direct himself in spite of those forces. His task is to 
find out how autonomous he may be without harming himself.’’ 
These comments are made in order to encourage Dr. Norris to 


continue the clarification of the theory and principles of polarity ; 
they are matters of detail. With his general emphasis on the 
importance of the facts of polarity I am in hearty; agreement, and 
I believe anyone who has followed the trends of recent philosophy 
will appreciate the central importance of such attempts to formu- 
late a general philosophy of polarity. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Self; Explorations in Personal Growth. Edited by C Lark 
E. Movstakas, with assistance in editing Indian papers by 
Sita Ram Jayaswal. New York: Harper & Brothers [1956]. 
xviii, 284 p. $4.50. 


The editor presents a number of selections from recent writings 
contributing to a view of that problematical being ‘‘the self.”’ 
Although many of the participants in this heroic enterprise are 
psychologists, the group as a whole is widely diverse in interest, 
direction, and perspective. And not only do such as Gordon All- 
port, A. H. Maslow, and Kurt Goldstein speak the empirical, 
western tongue, but their thesis is rendered and enlarged by Tagore 
and Radakrishnan in the mystical, absolutistie vernacular of the 
east. All express some aspect of a threefold approach. First, a 
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strong emphasis on personal ‘‘individuality,’’ which is taken/to - 
mean that perceptual and emotive awareness has a qualitatively 
unique character. Second, a recurrent iteration of the dynamic | 
character of self-activity, which is understood to exhibit an 
autonomous and spontaneous principle of growth. And third, a dis- 
play of divergent ontological meanings which are constructed upon 
these two properties of self. On the whole, a semi-mystical and 
existentialistic flavor predominates. 

But while it is an indisputable and wonderfully absorbing fact 
that experience is qualitatively unique in its timbre, pitch, rhythm, 
and key, nonetheless this fact may be scientifically sterile. What 
can it legitimately be taken to mean? To what, if anything, does 
it testify regarding the nature of man, and what, if anything, does 
it imply regarding the relation of man to the cosmos? What can 
be done with it beyond an enrichment of psychological prose by 
poetic grace notes? The issue raises the larger question of the 
role of various types of metaphysics in a theory of personality. 
And from this larger view, the generic traits of man may at least 
be as significant metaphysically as his specificity. 

Building atop the uniqueness of personality, many authors offer 
the normative stricture so often found in works of fiction, namely, 
that one must have ‘‘fidelity to the law of one’s own being’’ and 
express an ‘‘unconditional affirmation of all that constitutes the 
individual,’’ for this guarantees ‘‘self-realization.’’ But the first 
formulation verges on a contradiction in terms: uniqueness is the 
opposite of law. And the second is hardly consonant with life in 
association. What kind of ‘‘affirmation’’ is to be given? The fact 
that psyche is reluctant to tolerate all parts of itself is also a part 
of psyche. The imperative to ‘‘fulfill all psychic potentialities’’ 
is a large order indeed insofar as some potentialities of man bear 
the marks of a previous condition of animal servitude. Even 
Jung’s formulation, which suggests that this well-worn conviction 
involves a trust in and a loyalty to self, seems, as well, to overlook 
the many and sometimes contradictory selves developed in and 
through human association. 

Maslow, with appropriate methodological apology for a rather 
rash exploit, pursues the elusive concept of ‘‘self-actualization’’ 
still further, apparently not too much concerned either with the 
nature of the self to be actualized or with why the preferred dis- 
tinguishing traits should be considered good. His empirical sur- 
vey of ‘‘likely examples’’ of self-actualization not only violates any 
respectable sampling procedure but its data are derived in ways 
guaranteed to make a historian shudder. Perhaps the traits of 
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the ‘‘actualizing self’’ might better have been frankly devised as 
standards and measuring rods. 

Fromm, at least, distrusts the worth of some ‘‘psychie po- 
tentialities,’’ and, despite the lurking difficulties therein, dis- 
tinguishes a ‘‘pseudo-self’’ which he contrasts with the ‘‘real’’ one 
in a somewhat obscure fashion. .The pseudo-self includes what in 
James’s terms would be ‘‘the sum total of all that [a man] can 
call his, not only his body and his psychie powers, but his clothes 
and his house, his wife and children. .. .’’ Yet is not identifica- 
tion nonetheless basic to all association, and is it not what makes 
communal interests and shared values possible? To be sure, self 
is hardly limited to its empathetic contacts or tangible accretions. 
But is not the very particularity of choice (in what one calls one’s 
own) a manifestation of the individuality and uniqueness of self 
which the book, in general, espouses and Sartre, in particular, 
subtly delineates? To strip the self of its power to extend 
itself beyond its physical boundaries and relate to and interact 
with a world of people and things is to reduce it to a shade— 
a mystical effusion and a shadow of its verifiable history. 

Among the positive contributions to this cliché-ridden, phrase- 
bound subject are Andras Angyal’s gentle account of the coming 
of cupid to psyche, Allport’s suggestive analysis of the role of 
conscious hopes and aspirations in the self-as-it-becomes, and 
Dorothy Lee’s intriguing argument for culturally divergent per- 
ceptual awareness of the nature of being as witnessed by the 
language of primitive groups. David Smillie wisely dichotomizes 
and adequately distinguishes an empirical from a supra-empirical 
frame of reference within which the concept of self can be located, 
and thereby introduces perspective into an unchallenged and 
almost unchallengeable mysticism. 

Throughout the book ‘‘self’’ is an honorifie term. It is ‘‘real,’’ 
‘‘inner,’’ and ‘‘true.’’ It has ‘‘intrinsie creativity,’’ ‘‘unity,”’ 
‘‘indivisibility,’’ and ‘‘reality.’” The ‘‘Explorations in Personal 
Growth’’ assumes a naive vitalism, untroubled by the controversial 
aspects of that position. It assumes a native, autonomous, and 
sufficient principle of growth which is taken to operate teleologically 
and necessarily and which the environment can but impede. This 
tempting conviction comes by way of analogy, I think, from the 
necessity of tangible growth of soma. But do not body and per- 
sonality depend for growth as well as for inhibition of growth on 
what the codperating environment provides? Soma, in an unco- 
operative environment sans food and oxygen, hardly contains a 
necessary principle of growth. Is the self only inhibited by the 
circumstances of existence or does its growth depend on them as 
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well? ‘‘Growth’’ involves a context for interaction. Why should 
the subject be invested exclusively with the agency for growth? 
Could one not, with equal a priori justification, join the camp of 
the determinists? Nor do assertions of the ‘‘dynamic’’ (auto- 
dynamic?) operations of psyche require such a brutal process of 
abstraction of self from the environment of which it is, in one 
sense, a function. In brief, the self determined is as much a datum 
of the human situation as the self determining. \ 

Finally, among the meanings found for the psychic life of man 
is the Indian philosophers’ en-tranced and cosmically swollen meta- 
physics of self which locates it in the eternal bosom of the all- 
encompassing (but nameless) One—for which the only antidote 
is probably James’s account of the location of self more or less in 
the sensations around the glottis. Dr. Moustakas, while sincerely 
dedicated to the human species, seems unwilling to avail himself of 
the remedial effect of such as James on the epic flights of the un- 
critical, if blessedly appreciative, imagination. 
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